CHAPTER IV

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE BALLADS
I.   DATES

THE traditional ballads are often called mediaeval and are
usually assigned to the Middle Ages in anthologies and text-
books. It is, however, hard to date many of them with any
accuracy. An early date seems to be shown by the references
to customs and beliefs found in many of them; on the other
hand, the dates which can be attached to them from other
evidence are mostly later than the fourteenth century. There^
are two main kinds of evidence by which the dating of the
ballads can be approached: that of the historical events which
they mention, and that of the texts in which they first appear.
The former kind of evidence gives the earliest, and the latter
gives the latest date of a ballad's composition. Although in
some cases where both dates are known there is a considerable
gap between them, yet they often come near enough to each
other to indicate a few general conclusions.

I shall begin by considering the evidence provided by the
historical events described in some of the ballads. A few of
these occurred earlier than 1300, but none proves the existence
of ballads before that date. "Sir Aldingar" (59) is about a
queen who is falsely accused of adultery and unexpectedly
delivered by a champion. About 1140, William of Malmesbury,
a chronicler, tells much the same story about Canute's daughter
Gunnhild, who was married in 1036 to King Henry (later the
Emperor Henry III), and he adds that a story about these
happenings was still being sung. It has been suggested1 that
this twelfth-century song is the same ballad as "Sir Aldingar",
which was first found in the Percy MS., but this identification
is most uncertain. The story in the ballad is a well-known
piece of folklore, a variant of the motif of the Accused Queen,
which is used by Chaucer in his Man of Law's tale.2 It is
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